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THE CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST. By 
Joun A. Fircu. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1924. 
$3.00. 


The subtitle of this interesting and important book 
might well have been: “An Essay in Understanding.” 
Mr. Fitch’s purpose has been to get inside the minds of 
both parties to the industrial dispute; to find out what 
they think their grievances are anyway. But he has not 
stopped there. He has attempted to weigh these griev- 
ances against the circumstances that caused them, in the 
scales of the detached judgment of the scientist. 

There are several kinds of reasons for dissatisfaction 
among the workers, according to his analysis, and not all 
of then’ meet the casual eye. Of course a great deal of 
dissatisfaction is due to complaint about low wages, long 
hours and enforced unemployment—also to treatment by 
the courts and the police. Mr. Fitch has suggested some 
less obvious irritants than these. Through several chap- 
ters, for instance, he shows the unrest that springs from 
the struggle itself between employers and employed. The 
struggle breeds antagonisms. Antagonisms feed upon 
themselves and produce more of their kind. “In the give 
and take of life,” he says, “blows are struck which lead 
to other blows. The same thing is true in the labor 
movement.” 

By far the most suggestive chapters in the book are 
those in which Mr. Fitch deals with an even more in- 
tangible cause of dissatisfaction and unrest—the status 
of the workingman in industry. It is at bottom a matter 
of “rights.” “The wage earners,” he says, “are not citi- 
zens of the industrial commonwealth. They are aliens, 
rather, possessed of few rights and subject to deportation 
without trial.” The worker’s investment of his life 
“secures for the investor nothing in the way of rights 
comparable with the rights established by the investment 
of the dollar.” 

The only legal right the workingman has, as such, is 
that of working or not working when and where he 
pleases. Even that right, Mr. Fitch points out, is often 
more a matter of theory than of fact. “It can be exer- 
cised,” he points out, “only when jobs are plentiful. A 
man can choose between two jobs only when there are 
two jobs.” What improvements in his lot he has managed 
to secure, the workingman has obtained largely through 
the power of organization. But the right to organize and 
bargain collectively with the employer, Mr. Fitch says, 
is “not an absolute right. The courts may interfere and 
restrain organized activity, not on the ground of viola- 
tion of law, but because the court disapproves of the 
action proposed. . . . The Legislature, too, may intervene 
to limit the right of collective action.” 


Book Review Number 


The chapters which deal with the legal status of the 
worker, both under existing legislation and court deci- 
sions, are among the ablest and most concise that have 
been written. His discussion of the legal status of the 
strike is an example: “The question of when a strike 
is legal or of what organized labor may do in the conduct 
of a legal strike or in the carrying on of a controversy 
with the employer, whether through strike or otherwise, 
is not defined by statute anywhere in the United States. 
The law has been determined rather by the decisions of 
courts. . . . In this way there has been built up a body 
of common law differing in the different states and subject 
at any time to change in the same state, the result of which 
is to leave organized labor confused and embarrassed— 
uncertain as to what it may legally do.” 

Mr. Fitch contrasts the rights possessed by the wage 
earner with those which his employer enjoys. The right 
of making all the decisions in an industry, even those 
which concern the worker most directly, is possessed by 
the employer alone. This is an inalienable right which 
exists because of his legal status as owner. What limita- 
tions on the employer’s freedom to exercise it the workers 
have forced in their own interest, depend on “casual and 
possibly temporary circumstances” without the guarantees 
of law. Furthermore, the wage earner, Mr. Fitch points 
out, has no right to an exact knowledge of the conditions 
of the business in which he is employed. “Even if he 
did have a right to an ‘effective voice’ as to conditions of 
his employment it would be difficult and often impossible 
to make intelligent use of the right. He has no access 
to the books. He is more or less in the dark concerning 
the worth of his labor, because he has no means of find- 
ing out the real value of the contribution that he makes 
to production.” 

Then, too, he says, the wage earner has no right to 
be in the industry at all. “Despite the fact that he invests 
in industry his labor and his time. he cannot acquire the 
right of access to a job. . . . No amount of labor and 
no conceivable stretch of years will entitle him either to 
a chance to work, or to hold a job after he has secured it.” 

On remedies and programs Mr. Fitch does not dwell. 
As he says, his book is concerned with analvsis and not 
with solutions. In the last chapter, however, there are 
a few straws to show which way his mental winds blow. 
On the one side he speaks of the growth of more states- 
manlike leaders among organized labor who have the in- 
terests of the industry as a whole at heart. “The radicals 
in the labor movement,” he says, “are looking forward 
to the day when industry may be taken over by the work- 
ers. . . . The constructive ones . . . are anxious that 
when the day comes . . . there shall be something to 
take.” 


The public, Mr. Fitch thinks, should take no small 
part in the elimination of industrial unrest by creating a 
“favorable atmosphere” to its understanding. He urges 
a wide publication by Government bureaus and other 
agencies of industrial facts. ‘Even when the facts are 
available,” he says, “it is hard for the average man, busy 
with his own affairs, to look them up. He must depend, 
in the main, upon the leaders of thought in the com- 
munity—in particular, the Church, the press and the 
school.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. By 
J. H. OtpHam. New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1924. $2.25. 

THE CLASH OF COLOR. By Basit MatHews. New 
York, Missionary Education Movement, 1924. Cloth, 
$1.25, paper, 75 cents. 

OF ONE BLOOD. By Rosert E. Speer. New York, 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary 
Education Movement, 1924. Paper, 50 cents, cloth, 75 
scents. 


These three volumes, all appearing within a few months, 
indicate a new trend toward the seeking of a solution of 
race problems on the basis of Christian idealism and co- 
operation in contrast with the policies of exploitation 
and domination presented by such writers as Lothrop 
Stoddard, Madison Grant and Professor Josey. 

Mr. Oldham outlines the spread of European civiliza- 
tion and control over the world during the last four 
centuries until the white man controls about nine-tenths 
of the habitable area of the world. The resulting unrest 
among the colored races is strongly drawn. Science and 
invention have made the world a unit geographically and 
economically but there is no corresponding psychological 
and spiritual unity. “Peaceable and harmonious relations 
between the different races,’ the author says, “must be 
uilt on definite convictions regarding the meaning and 
purpose of life,” and he asks whether Christianity has a 
world view and whether the Church can succeed in ex- 
pressing it. His answer to these questions is the most 
distinctive contribution of the volume. 

Mr. Oldham goes on, however, to make a notable study 
of the present day facts to which the Christian ideal must 
be applied. He discusses the causes that make for racial 
antagonism, economic and political, differences in racial 
temperament, differences in customs and habits of feel- 
ing. He brings out the fact that in the sense of a pure 
breed there is no such thing as race. The sense in which 
different racial groups are unequal and the sense in which 
there is fundamentally “equality of man as man” are 
discussed with especial clarity, with the conclusion that 
differences of race are all differences within a fundamental 
unity. In discussing inequality the author gives perhaps 
undue weight to fragmentary studies in America, show- 
ing Negro children inferior to white children in intel- 
ligence although he adds that the tests applied “can hardly 
be regarded as conclusive evidence.” 

The study of heredity as a factor in so-called racial 
“superiority” and “inferiority” is particularly helpful. 
While recognizing the significance of heredity, Mr. Old- 
ham insists strongly that good heredity and bad heredity 
do not follow racial lines, but that there are good and 
bad strains in every race. He nails down this point in 
igorous fashion by declaring that those who hold with 

tr. Stoddard that “it is clean, virile, genius-bearing blood. 
streaming down the ages through the unerring action of 
heredity” that will solve our problems, “ought, if thev 
are consistent, to welcome such blood wherever they find 
it,” and that if instead of doing so they talk of “race” 
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in general terms, the bottom ialls out of their argument. 

The author arraigns the ethics that have governed 
empire-building in the past especially as illustrated in 
Africa where the pressure of economic interests has led 
white capitalists to exploit Negro labor. He considers 
extensively the political and economic considerations that 
have brought conflict between races and analyzes the prob- 
lems of intermarriage, social equality and political equal- 
ity, particularly in contacts between Orientals and Occi- 
dentals. The fundamental issues in race relations are 
shown to be, in the last analysis, not ethnological or 
biological, but ethical, and the difficulties are found to 
arise not from the facts of differences but from “false 
ideas now in mind.” 

In treating the practical steps, Mr. Oldham gives 
account of the interracial work of the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion in America, using them as examples of organizations 
with definite programs in behalf of interracial under- 
standing and of systematic efforts to secure the facts 
about racial problems and to develop a Christian public 
opinion concerning them. 

Tue CLasH oF CoLor, in vivid panoramas, swiftly and 
sharply outlined, presents in more popular form the same 
general viewpoint developed by Mr. Oldham. Mr. 
Mathews depicts those areas where antagonisms, in fact 
economic or political, appear as racial because we auto- 
matically blame the thing we resent upon the thing we 
see and superficial racial differences are conspicuous. The 
present domination of the white man is portrayed, and 
the ambitions stirring each of the darker peoples. The 
shores of the Pacific are shown,:on the west crowded by 
the congested population of Asia, and on the east rela- 
tively sparsely settled, under white control. Africa is 
pictured, baffling and surprising, exploited by the white 
man as to human life and resources. Stung by multi- 
plied injustices into race consciousness, the maligned 
African of Africa is joining with his cousin in the United 
States to demand justice at the hands of the “superior 
race.” The tragic picture is brightened by Negro achieve- 
ments in character and in economic advance in Africa 
and America. India appears, of composite races unified 
by the British and educated by them for the self determi- 
nation which they now demand. The white race is chal- 
lenged to use its alleged superiority to work out a basis 
of team play with the other races against the things that 
threaten the peace of the world. 

Or One Btoop, by Dr. Robert E. Speer, starting with 
the same ethical and religious point of view as Mr. Old- 
ham, considers the special racial problems of America. 
In a discussion of the origin and nature of race the 
author shows that there are no pure races and that the 
“unity of man is unmistakably more real and conclusive 
than his racial diversification.” This is followed by a 
suggestive historical outline, bringing out the fact that 
our modern race consciousness is a late historical devel- 
opment. The writer also analyzes the idea of race supe- 
riority, pointing out especially the errors in our judg- 
ments of racial superiority. One of the illuminating 
chapters discusses the good and gain of race and race 
distinctions in the enrichment of humanity and the con- 
tributions that different racial groups have made to the 
progress of civilization. The evils and abuses of race, 
such as antipathy and fear, and exploitation of weaker 
races are illustrated by examples of American treatment 
of Indians, Chinese, Negroes and other racial groups. 

Dr. Speer reviews the principal proposals of a solu- 
tion of the race problem, namely, segregation, subjection, 
eugenics, amalgamation, and Christianity. He finds his 
positive hope in the last. The principle that the strong 


should bear the burdens of the weak under the bonds 
of universal trusteeship, the requirement of respect and 
tolerance of each race toward the other, the right of 
racial integrity, and the ideals of equality, service, love 
and unity—all of which are associated with the Christian 
gospel—he finds the great needs. 

Specific race problems of America today are con- 
sidered in some detail. G. E H—D. M.B. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. By S. Parkes 
S00 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 


Up to a few years ago we Americans regarded the 
problem of Church and State as rather an academic affair 
at best. We have never known anything in this country 
like a state church and we have gone on the assumption 
that with the free-and-easy tolerance of all forms of re- 
ligious belief which has made all sorts of religious sys- 
tems flourish here in tropical abundance, the possibility 
of a clash between State and Church is too remote to 
be thought of. 

The great war, with its aftermath, has unsettled the 
question we thought settled. The Church—or the churches 
—are presuming, for example, to question war, a state 
function; and state leaders resent the questioning. In 
a different form from that our fathers knew, but in actual 
fact nevertheless, the problem of the relation of Chris- 
tianity and State is upon us once more. 

There are those who maintain that the movement which 
began with the Reformation has swung so far into re- 
ligious individualism that Protestantism is without cor- 
porate significance in the presence of the huge political 
and social and industrial evils which have nearly wrecked 
civilization. Protestantism has indeed produced marvelous 
types of personal saintliness, but these saints do not know 
how to get close enough together to pass any sort of 
effective judgment on the massive evil tendencies of this 
present world. In the face of this outcome there are 
those who tell us, as does A. J. Penty of England, that 
the only safe faith is backward, not necessarily to Roman 
Catholicism, but to an essential medievalism, in the sense 
of more direct authority over political and social forces 
by the moral and religious elements in society. 

It is one great merit of Dr. Cadman’s book that he 
does not travel toward medievalism, though he reveals 
medievalism most justly and enthusiastically. Along with 
the most glowing appreciation of the beneficial elements 
of medieval Christianity’s control over the secular forces, 
goes a realization of the limitations and shortcomings of 
that control and of the impossibility of our going back- 
ward to an organized ecclesiasticism which so heavily 
lays stress on external authority. The way out is the 
way ahead—to the authority which comes with increased 
influence, the influence increasing as organized Chris- 
tianity makes itself more and more spiritually forceful 
and attractive. Before the threat to civilization which 
comes out of the secularism which breeds war and the 
materialistic exploitation of men and things, Dr. Cadman 
sees the necessity of some organic connection among the 
churches which will give the voice of Christianity a form 
which cannot be ignored. It is entirely possible to fulfill 
Dr. Cadman’s dream. In this day of publicity, facts set 
forth by the churches acting together to give the people 

e truth about wars and preparations for war, about the 
effects of economic exploitation on men and women and 
children, about the actual contacts of so-called higher 
with so-called lower races, can easily be determining for 
the formation of public opinion with which all political 
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and industrial forces must reckon, and to which these 
forces must yield when the moral and human issues be- 
come manifest. 


Dr. Cadman’s book is progressive, occasionally radical 
in direct statement, and quite generally radicai in its im- 
plications. The politicians, the industrialists, the advocates 
of any artificial privilege who have told the Church to 
mind her own business will get small comfort from its 
pages. The essential value of the book is in boldly seizing 
a question which will become more insistent in the next 
few years and in unqualifiedly standing for the direct 
influence of organized Christianity on world-wide social 
forces which clamor to be let alone. 

F. J. McC. 


THE ST. LOUIS CHURCH SURVEY, A Religious 
Investigation with a Social Background. By H. Pau 
Douctass. New York, George H. Doran Company, 
1924. $4.00. 


Something unique has been done in the production of 
this first intensive study of the churches of a large Amer- 
ican city. Its comprehensiveness and thoroughness, the 
quality of the writing and the inclusion of such extensive 
charts and tables—all of which give the impression of 
accuracy and adequacy, and some of which are ingenious— 
give the book honorable rank among social surveys and 
afford definite meaning to the term “religious survey.” 

The historical setting of the study is to be especially 
commended. There is an interesting chapter on parishes 
and city neighborhoods. There is a comparative study 
of the Protestant denominations represented. The geog- 
raphy of religious institutions and of social and religious 
fortunes is discussed. The statistics of churches and their 
organizations are thorough. The findings and discussions 
of groups in St. Louis which have considered the survey 
are recorded. This study will greatly assist city church 
administrators, pastors and laymen. It will also be of 
considerable interest to the student of the social structure 
of cities because of the descriptions of districts and neigh- 
borhoods. 

“The city church is a high hazard,” is an expression 
used by Dr. Douglass to summarize much of his data. 
“If church fortunes were insurable, would the average 
city church be considered a good risk? The survey’s 
investigations disclose many reasons why it would not 
be. . . . The evidence furnishes no ground for com- 
placency. The city itself is a tremendous risk—the great 
adventure of civilization. The church in the city faces 
a new, complex and rapidly shifting phase of human 
society. 

The survey appears to accept rather uncritically the 
existing norms of church effort and achievement. This 
is particularly true with reference to the Sunday schools, 
where the emphasis is almost entirely upon established 
standards of enrolment and attendance. We need also 
a bold evaluation of what is going on within them, a 
study of the processes of religious education. In the 
scoring of church success, the emphasis is upon the insti- 
tutional aspects. At certain points the recommendations 
might be more specific, e.g., those about homeless men, 
the Negro question, the duties of church federations. At 
other points there are pregnant but undeveloped sugges- 
tions, for example, the one concerning case work. This 
is a subject full of great possibilities and one related 
directly to the work of the pastor. On the whole, how- 
ever, the work is most valuable and well done. Respon- 
sibility for publication is shared by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research and the Church Federation of 
St. Louis. 


F. E. J—B. Y.L. 


FARM CREDIT IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA. By James MorMANn. 
Macmillan Co., 1924. $2.00. 


‘4! This book, by the economist of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, is surprising. First, because it presents an array 
of facts which will confound the uninitiated. Second, 
because Mr. Morman has written an economic treatise 
frankly and solely motived by considerations of social 
welfare. 

The real aim of systematized rural credits is shown 
to be the restoration and maintenance of national pros- 

perity. Present credit laws must be judged by the extent 
to which they realize this aim. Between the census 
periods of 1910 and 1920 the farm mortgage debt in- 
creased from one and three-quarters to over four billion 
dollars. The average burden borne by each mortgaged 
farm rose from $1,715 to $3,356. This increase of 132 
per cent exceeds by more than one-tenth the increase 
in the price of the land. This indebtedness has been 
further increased since the last census. It has now be- 
come difficult to pay for a farm out of its proceeds, so 
difficult that the incentive to purchase land for agricultural 
purposes is being destroyed. The great agricultural states 
of the mid-west have not a single area in which farms 
can be paid for if the farm family is to have enough 
money for necessities, to say nothing of education, rec- 
reation and charity. The untrained man or the farmer 
of average or less ability will inevitably fail. The reason 
for these conditions lies in the over-capitalization of farm 
lands in this section. This over-capitalization has per- 
mitted higher indebtedness, which it is difficult to pay 
off with the present income. High interest rates are not 
as great a burden as high land values. 
Six years’ experience with the federal farm loan sys- 
tem shows three tendencies: (1) many borrowers have 
increased their debt by additional loans; (2) many new 
orrowers are refunding their floating, short time per- 
sonal indebtedness by placing mortgages; (3) many 
borrowers are unable to meet installments and the banks 
are carrying an increasing amount of delinquent pay- 
ments. In addition to the mortgage debt there is the 
short time personal indebtedness of the farmer to local 
banks and storekeepers, running into billions and very 
costly. To meet this Mr. Morman advocates local co- 
operative credit unions. He also suggests that “a vastly 
more important task for legislators than providing ways 
and means of getting the farmers deeper into debt is to 
make it possible for them to get out of debt.” 


E. pe S. B. 


New York, 


HOW FOSTER CHILDREN TURN OUT. A study 
by the State Charities Aid Association. New York, 
State Charities Aid Association, 1924. $1.00. 

Is environment or heredity the major influence in the 
development of an individual? The State Charities Aid 
Association of New York has just completed a study 
that incidentally contributes some data to the discussion. 
This report analyzes cases of 910 children whom they 
have placed in foster homes and who are now eighteen 
years of age or over. 

The report says: “Of those whose present situation is 
known 77.2% are ‘capable’ persons, that is, individuals 
able to manage their affairs with average good sense and 
Wp live in accordance with good standards in their com- 
Maities. Because of the difficulty of measuring human 
“Pings in their adaptation to life, this figure can be taken 
8 an approximate proportion only, but it is something 
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to know that the proportion of those who are ‘capable’ 
is somewhere around 75% and not 25% or 50% or 
nearly 100%. We have learned, moreover, that another 
11% are so-called ‘harmless.’ These are the subjects 
who are not clearly a burden nor are they in any obvious 
way an asset to society. The other 12% are definitely 
at odds with society or are still needing protection or 
training such as is given by a state institution or other 
official body.” 

The family background of these children before they 
were placed in foster homes shows that approximately 
80% of the children came from what would be termed 
a bad background, 12% from mixed backgrounds and 
8% from good. Measuring the homes in which they 
were placed 72% are designated as good average homes, 
13% below average, and 15% above. A large propor- 
tion of the children were found to develop satisfactory 
and lasting personal relationships with their foster fami- 
lies “ranging all the way from a complete substitution of 
the parent-child relationship to that of a casual friend- 
liness.” And it was found that it is not true “as is some- 
times supposed, ‘all go back to their good-for-nothing 
relatives anyway.” Many of the children were found 
really to have taken root in their new environments. The 
occupations in which they are engaged are “not very dif- 
ferent from those of an unselected group.” 

The age at which the child is placed in his foster home 
seems to he of special significance. “For instance, 86% 
of the children who at placement were under five were 
rated as ‘capable’ individuals.” 72.6% of the children 
over five at placement were rated as “capable.” 

The report concludes: “Our study of the group as 
a whole. in so far as the subjects have demonstrated 
their ability to develop and to adjust themselves to good 
standards of living, and perhaps even more strikingly, our 
study of individual members of it. leave us with a dis- 
tinct impression that there exists in individuals an im- 
mense power of growth and adaptation.” A H.C 


LABOR AND POLITICS. By Morir Ray Carrotr. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. $2.00. 


This is an historical study of the political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor from its organization to 
the present time. The historv of the change in the Fed- 
eration’s attitude from belief in political methods to faith 
in economic action, except for certain groups, is carefully 
traced. The Federation has trusted to collective bargain- 
ing almost entirely to gain improved working conditions, 
shorter hours, and higher wages for its own members. 
But it has worked for legislation for special groups such 
as children, women, seamen and government emploves; 
for workmen’s compensation; for the restriction of con- 
vict labor so that it will not compete with free working- 
men; the restriction of immigration: Asiatic exclusion: 
better educational laws and occasional matters of general 
social interest. In general legal questions the chief in- 
terest has been in the status of the worker. iniunctions, 
etc. The hook is of interest chieflv as an historical study 
of the Federation’s political policy, according to its 
official publications. I. M.C. 


Note: THe INFORMATION SERVICE hereby makes 
acknowledgment to the New York Times for excerpts 
from the critique of Mr. Fitch’s The Causes of Industrial 
Unrest by Evans Clark in the August 31 issue and to 
the Christian Advocate for portions of the review of 
Dr. Cadman’s Christianity and the State by Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell appearing in the issue of July 31. 


